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world, a solemn retreat in which it is almost improper to smile,
vulgar to joke, and bad form to show any sign of enthusiasm for
public causes. This is perhaps the reason why, in comparison
with the House of Commons, its proceedings appear to be so
lifeless. Their lordships do not descend to the questionable
practice of political debate; they gravely converse together con-
cerning public affairs, which are rarely permitted to encroach upon
the sacred hour of dinner. Their lordships like their soup hot.
Admirers of the House of Lords frequently commend it as a
most excellent revising chamber, in which the details of complicated
Bills, which have too hurriedly passed the House of Commons, are
subjected to meticulous and experienced scrutiny. I do not think
that this generous estimate of its qualities could be defended with
ease. As a revising body it is in my opinion inconsiderable, if not
actually weak. Its qualities are perhaps of a higher kind. It is
when great imperial issues are under consideration that its finest
powers are revealed. On such occasions it frequently rises to a
level of dignity and informed authority, which is seldom reached
and never surpassed, even by the House of Commons itself. No
one talks to the gallery, which is usually empty, nor to Press corre-
spondents, who are generally absent, and whose papers merely
summarize its proceedings, because habitual calmness makes poor
newspaper copy. There are, in consequence, few cheap or merely
provocative speeches; but there are many which are distinguished
both in form and quality.
The shortcomings of the House of Lords are obvious to all,
except those among its members who believe that their personal
experience of the problems of business life is as close as that of
those who are directly engaged in trying to solve them; and nothing
more quickly arouses the resentment of their lordships than the
suggestion that the working man, with a large family, an uncertain
shelter, and a precarious occupation, lives in a world, the nature
of which they do not, and indeed cannot, know. Many of them
distrust change from sheer lack of imagination, and their hostility
to the outlook of the Labour Party, for example, has the fierce
constancy of an unchecked obsession. When trying to present,
in May 1934, the outlines of the opposition case to Lord Salisbury's
Bill for the Reform of the House of Lords, which was designed to
make Toryism safe for eternity, I ventured to say that 'my admira-
tion for your lordships' House has never passed the bounds of
decorum, but I once more acknowledge the courtesy of its members